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CUBA AS A BUYER AND SELLER. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The area of Cuba, 44,164 square miles, is approximately that of 
the State of Pennsylvania, and its population, given as 2,048,980 in 
the official census of 1907, is approximately that of the city of Chicago. 
By natural increase and by immigration there has been a gain in 
population since 1907 of probably not far from 200,000, thus making 
the present total approximately 2,250,000. About two-thirds of 
these people reside in the western half of the island, and nearly one- 
seventh of them reside in the municipality of Habana. 

Nearly 800,000 of the people of the island, or about 35 per cent of 
the total, are engaged in gainful occupations, the remainder being 
women, children, and the physically or mentally incapacitated. The 
line of activity and the number engaged was reported by the census 
of 1907 thus: Agriculture, fisheries, and mining, 374,969; professional 
service, 12,805; domestic and personal servicQ, 122,288; trade and 
transportation, 136,419; manufacturing and mechanical industries, 
126,021. 

As the fishermen and miners combined probably number less than 
4,000, agriculture is clearly shown as the dominant industry. The 
Cuban, whether rich or poor, is by preference a man of the soil. If 
rich, he wants a plantation of many acres, and if poor such a little 
tract of ground as his limited means will permit. 

THE SPANISH MERCHANT. 

The commercial business of the island is very largely in the hands 
of Spaniards, men of high commercial integrity and of rare business 
sagacity. To regard them as doubtful and unreliable debtors is a 
profound mistake. Attention may here be called to an interesting 
fact. From 1895 to 1898 Cuba was in the throes of a revolution that 
resulted in the establishment of the Republic. From January 1, 
1899, to May, 1902, there was a period of political reconstruction 
and economic restoration under American auspices. It is responsibly 
asserted that in all these seven years of disturbance and disaster and 
recuperation therefrom there was no commercial failure of noticeable 
importance. The proprietors of little country stores, their business 
ruined by the disorder of the times, notified the merchants with 
whom they dealt of their inability to pay their accounts and sur- 
rendered their stocks to be credited to them, but among those with 
whom any American exporter would be at all likely to deal it is 
credibly reported that no failure occurred. Much of this condition 
is due, of course, to the fact of extension of credits by the Spanish 
and other European concerns from whom merchandise was purcnased, 
but it forms an interesting and notable commercial experience. 
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6 CUBA AS A BUYEE AND SELLER. 

OBSTACLES TO INCREASE OF AMERICAN TRADE. 

American sales in the Cuban market could be materially increased 
if the merchants of this country would meet the credit terms offered 
by their European competitors, who grant a credit of three or four 
months, and not infrequently six months. The prices charged 
include, of course, a proper interest rate, and if cash is wanted banks 
will discount paper as they do in our own market. The commercial 
standing of any merchant with whom an American exporter would 
be at all likely to do business can be ascertained with no more trouble 
than is required for the same process here, and with rare exceptions 
the rating of the merchants of the island is high. The particular 
troubh^ seems to be a lack of confidence at this end. The mistaken 
notions of doubtful credits should be abandoned and the integrity 
and financial responsibility of the merchants in Cuba should be more 
widely known and recognized. 

Long-time credits are an established custom not easily to be over- 
turned. The system originated many years ago when a considerable 
time elapsed between the shipment and the receipt of merchandise 
and its local sale. The distribution of the goods throughout the 
island was also a matter of time, and collections from country cus- 
tomers were slow. The importer asked for time from his European 
creditors and got it readily. His credit was high and his trade was 
wanted. The interest charge was covered in the prices. Open ac- 
counts were not infrequent and the privilege of such accounts was 
rarely abused. The conditions of the present time make long credits 
less necessary, but the custom, though perhaps somewhat modified, 
still prevails. The matter of time sales is, however, probably much 
less of an obstacle to trade than is the misconception regarding finan- 
cial reliability. That point is adjusting itself naturally, and ere long 
there will be no more reluctance to sell in Ilabana or Matanzas or 
Cienfuegos or Santiago than in Jacksonville or New Orleans or San 
Antonio. 

EFFECT OF CHANGING CONDITIONS. 

The last extensive and general report made by the Department of 
Commerce and Ijabor regarcHug conditions and opportunities in Cuba 
was published in the spring of 1906. Much has happened in the 
island since that time — tlieuiirisingof tliat year; the second interven- 
tion by the United States; the American occupation by definite proc- 
lamation in September 29, 1906; and the second transfer to Cubari 
control on January 28, 1909. These various experiences disturbed 
ratlier than materially injured the economic interests of the island. 
Tlie revolution developed after the close of one crop season and was 
ended before the beginning of tlie next. The political experiences of 
the island are not a proper subject for review here, but while they 
have doubtless been to some extent a restrictive influence tliey liave 
not resulted in inthistrial or commercial retrogression. 

Tliere has been a fair advance in imports and a notable gain in 
exports, due in part to hirger sliipments and in ])art to Ixigher prices, 

Tlie imports and ex])orls of mercliandis<^ for the last 10 fiscal years 
ending June 30 liave been as follows: 



CUBA AS A BUYER AND SELLER. 



Years. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Years. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


1902 


$65, 202, 945 
58,826,056 
70,155,640 
83,843,031 

104, 395, 592 


151,073,789 
77,848,693 
93,122,352 
99,162,459 

105, 199, 325 


1907 


$96, 668, 889 
96,993,134 
83, 856, 835 
9S, 239, 539 

108,006,703 


$110,765,937 


1903 


1908 


97, 447, 447 


1904 


1909 


115,637,321 


1905 


1910 


144,036,697 


1906- 


1911 


128,542,038 







CUBA AS A BUYER. 

While Cuba's products are in very large part agricultural, the some- 
what curious fact remains that the Cubans are heavy importers of 
food substances. Their imports of such commodities in the last five 
fiscal years, according to Cuban statistics, liave been as follows: 



Articles. 


1907-1911. 


Annual 
average. 


Cereals 




$60, 009, 442 
6,534,885 
3, 042, 408 
48,651,964 
20,293,343 
46, (•)89, 014 


$12,121,SSS 


Fish 


1,306,977 


Emits . . . 


608,481 


Meats . . 


9, 730, 393 


Vegetables ... . 


4,058,669 


other alimentary substances . , - - - - - 


9,337,803 








Total 


185,821,056 


37,164,211 







This is in part explained by the fact that of the 370,000 people 
classed as agriculturists, an important percentage consists of laborers 
on the sugar estates and in the sugar mills. The number of those who 
produce foodstuffs for the market is relatively very small, and the 
number of those who produce a part of the foodstuffs required by 
themselves and by their families is not great. 

VARIETY OF CUBANS PUECHASES. 

The waters of Cuba supply fish in abundance, but as fish decay quickly 
in warm climates, and as cold-storage facilities are limited^ even in 
the cities, and nonexistent in the towns, there is a large demand for 
the dried and salted fish of the northern waters. The trees of Cuba 
bear a wide variety of excellent fruits, but tliere is a good market for 
the fruit products of the temperate zones, and there are residents in 
the island who can afford to pay for apples and pears and plums, for 
grapes, raisins, and for canned fruit. Large herds of cattle graze in 
rich Cuban pastures, but millions of dollars are paid for meat imported 
from other countries. Cuba's cattle are used for draft purposes 
rather than for consumption, and when their days of usefulness are 
over, their flesh is not palatable. The Cubans make rice a prominent 
table dish. It is eaten by the rich and by the poor, and only a limited 
quantity is produced locally. There is a large and increasing demand 
for wheat flour, and wheat is not a local product. 

The textile fabrics required for clothing and for other purposes are 
all imported. There is some local manipulation of iron and steel, 
but much the greater part of tlie Cuban requirement in metals and 
articles manufactured in whole or in part of metals is imported. 
Charcoal of local production is tlie common fuel of the Cuban kitclu^n, 
but coal is imported in considerable quantity for steam-making pur- 
poses and for gas maldng. Oil and candles for lighting are also 
articles of importation. 
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Briefly, a very considerable percentage of the articles and substances 
of daily Cuban use and consumption must be purchased abroad. For 
these foreign products the Cubans exchange the products of their 
soil, their sugar and tobacco^ their fruits, and the products of the 
forest and the mine. The United States is the natural point of supply 
for a considerable part of the Cuban requirement, and a large and 
increasing percentage of the demand comes or is induced to come to 
this market. 

TREND OF CUBAN COMMERCE. 

There are no reliable figures that show the commerce of Cuba prior 
to the revolution of 1895, but the imports of the years immediately 
preceding the struggle for national independence were, in their quan- 
tity and value, much nearer to those of the present time than is 
generally supposed. That experience paralyzed the island's pro- 
ductive industries and reduced commerce to a small fraction of its 
earlier volume. Restoration came slowly and it was not until 1904 
that the foreign purchases of Cuba approached their former level. 
A year later they jumped to a higher level, which they have since 
generally maintained. 

Cuba's foreign requirements may now be said to amount in value to 
about $100,000,000 a year, a per capita requirement exceeded by few 
countries in the world. In the years immediately preceding the 
operation of the reciprocity treaty between the United States and 
Cuba, effective in the closing days of 1903, the share of this country 
in the imports of Cuba was about 40 per cent. It is now a little over 
50 per cent of a much larger business and shows an increasing tend- 
ency. Using the ofhcially reported export figures of this country, our 
sales to Cuba were $23,504,417 in 1903, the year preceding the opera- 
tion of the treaty, and $62,280,509 in 1911. There is no question 
that a great part of this large gain is properly attributable to the 
influence of the treaty. Yet, even with the natural advantages plus 
the treaty our sales are less than they would be if more diligent effort 
were made by American producers and dealers to extend their sales. 

SOURCE OF IMPORTS. 

The value of Cubans imports and their origin appear in the following 
table, which also shows tlie gains and losses of the various sources of 
supply. The figures are for fiscal years and include receipts and 
shipments of money, usually a sum of small importance in the 
account. 



Years. 



1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
190C) 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 



Franco. 



Germany. 



S3, 054, 000 
3, 929, 000 
5,524,000 
U 2, 920, 000 
0,841,000 
(>, 421,000 
7,072,000 
7, 577, (XX) 

10,()80,(X)0 
5,539,000 



$3,457, 
3, 724, 
4,042, 
5, 108, 
G, 593, 
0, 434, 
7, 7(i3, 
0,351, 
(5,8,^1, 
7,209, 



Spain. 



$9,723,000 
10, 023, OCX) 
10,744,000 
10,413,000 



(XH) 10, 927, OCX) 



000 
000 
000 

m)\ 
000! 



8, 30C), mo 

9, 298, 000 
7,391,000 
8, 857, CXX) 
8, 527, (XX) 



United 
Kingdom. 



19,585,000 
9, 231, CXX) 
12,495,000 
12,500,000 
14,987,000 
13, 039, OCX) 
]4,551,(X)0 
10,C)39,CXK) 
12,539,000 
12, 759, OCX) 



United 
States. 



S28,a39, 
25, 714, 
29,513, 
37,825, 
49,384, 
48, 200, 
4(>,587, 
42,612, 
49,981, 
57,128, 



Othor I Otlirr 
Amorica. \ Eiiropo. 



00019, 
000 8, 
(XX) 8, 
00010, 
(XX) 12, 



833, 
047, 
931, 

887, 
833, 
501 , 
302, 
325, 
785, 
410, 



00011,404, 



1,031, 
2,227, 
2,594, 
3,971, 
3,434, 
3,()24, 
OCX) 3,330, 
CX)0 4,()44, 
000 0,033, 



Other 
coun- 
tries. 



$308,000 
321,000 
410,000 
710, 000 

909,000 
1,399,000 
1,(>32,000 
l,5(iO,000 
2,109,000 
2, 492, 000 



1 Includes about $7,000,000 in money. 
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Since the operation of the reciprocity treaty that became effective 
in the closing days of 1903, much tlie larger part of Cuba's increased 
imports has come from the United States. The United Kingdom has 
made practically no gain; the account with Spain shows actual 
decline. Germany's sales of 1911 show a large gain over those of 
1904, but there has been no considerable increase since 1906. The 
sales of countries in tlie Western TIemispliere other tlian the United 
States sliow only a yearly fluctuation. The sales of France and other 
countries of Europe liave increased, but in their total they form only 
about 10 ])er cent of Cuba's purchases and tlie articles imi)orted are 
chiefly specialties. 

PRINCIPAL CLASSES OF IMPORTS. 

The following table show^s the value of the imports of the island, 
by classes of commodities, for the fiscal years ending June 30: 



Articlos. 



DUTIAIUJ': IMPORTS. 

Alimontary snhstiuicu^s: 

Cenuiis 

Fish 

Fruils 

Mo'dt 

Milk prod net s 

Oils and bovorages 

Vog(ytablos " 

Othor 

Animals and animal prodiicts: 

Animals 

Hides and skins 

Loatlicr goods 

Chemicals, drugs, etc.: 

Colors, dyes, and varnishes 

Chemical prodncts 

Drugs 

Oils, fats, wax(vs, etc 

Textiles and manufactures: 

Cotton, and maniifactnn^s of 

Silk and silk goods 

Vog(>tabl(^ fibers 

Wool, bristles, hair, etc 

Machhiery, ijistrnments, (^tc: 

Apparatus, machinery 

Listrnnients , 

Maclhnery 

Metals, and manufactin-es of: 

Copper, etc 

Cold, silver, and i)latinum 

Iron and steel 

other 

Paper and pajx^r goods: 

liooks, etc 

Card])oard and pnper 

Stone, earth, and c(M-aini('s: 

Bitumens 

Earth and stone 

( dass ai id crystals 

1 'ott(>ry , porcelain, etc 

Wood and oth<!r vegetable material: 

Wood, an<l manufactun\s of 

other vegetable materials 

other articles 



1907 



Total. 



MERCHANDISn FREE OF DUTY. 



Animals 

Barbed wire 

Chces(^cloth 

Coal 

Fann imp!em(>n1.s. 
Fertilizers 



Sll,060,270 
1,317,9(;() 
503, 212 
9,4()3,514 
1,938,980 
3,020,280 
4,001,948 
4,145,017 

2, 015, 700 

515,570 

4,230,310 

500, 837 
1,571,939 

429, 9(>1 
1, 797, 221 

8,039,014 

915, 709 
3, 387, 350 
1,119,407 

2, 547, 157 

297, 79S 

5, 808, 524 

819,480 
1,050,940 
5,484,378 

301, 147 

370, 749 
1,121,885 

1,021,930 
90)4,470 

1,222,342 
705, ()40 

2,571,932 

281,733 

3, 450, 887 



89,519,884 



179,523 
221,580 
190,549 
2,004,175 
190,804 
70,907 



190H 



$11,014,930 
1,325,170 
048,902 
8,701,088 
2,171,115 
3,201,400 
3,803,254 
3, 038, 014 

1,073,508 

378,842 

4,110,098 

500,017 
1,711,247 

452, 588 
1,809,177 

10,417,451 

997, (jOO 

3, 2;]2, 323 

1, 250, 707 

2, 400, 398 

313,527 

5,127,222 

004,927 
972, 574 

5,942,908 
331,892 

331,457 
1; 395, 904 

1,027,033 

1,055,570 

1,0)28,522 

851, 790 

2, 403, 700 

235, 1 22 

3,50,1,027 



90, 2(K), 900 



7,224 

400,570 

112,331 

2,002,811 

155,304 

50, 422 



1909 



.1:11,040,991 
1,157,044 
507. 0)72 
9,027^128 
1,80K,537 
2,837,48{> 
3,508,974 
3, 000, im 

40(>,318 

441,819 

3, 724, 147 

515, 280 
1,753,411 

373, (•d8 
1,704,252 

8, 023, 502 
702, 258 

2,984,172 
944, 108 

1,478,193 

185,:^()1 

4,108,500 

582, 728 

031,442 

4,52:1,952 

223, 700 

283, 082 
1,338,559 

1,031,480 
822,010 

l,bS 1,554 
0(>0, 053 

2,042,101 

121,509 
2, 873, 849 



78, 590, 332 



1,507 

200, 355 

90, 400 

,271,114 

217,772 

30,553 



1910 



$13,303,973 

1, 1(1-1,451 

585,048 

10,109,730 

2, 245, 302 
3,244,079 
4,307,172 

3, 937, 300 

331,009 

532,055 

4, 287, 880 

033, 288 

2,393,817 

448, i;;8 

1,875,878 

9,803.758 

07<),014 

3,841,427 

1 , 050, 025 

2, 048, 947 

219,992 

5, 949, 4(i5 

730,002 

35(5, 981 

0, 070, 5:^2 

270,049 

327, 502 
1,494,099 

1,080,739 
i\lo, 480 

1,132,945 
752, ()13 

2,4;i5,I03 

185,822 
2,070,, 199 



91,440,200 



5, 8;]0 

310,190 

1,0(V1 

2,733,145 

355,821 

49,409 



1911 



$12,989,272 

1,509,048 

()70, 974 

10,0:50,504 

2,057,031 

3, 224, 093 
4,491,995 

4, 299, 048 

398, 388 

570,820 

4,750,954 

710,070 
3, 002, 882 

489,182 
2,157,373 

9, 278, 430 

075, 752 

3, 300, 270) 

1,181,783 

3,001,803 

288, (M)2 

9, 130, 992 

802, 050 

325, 529 

0,513,248 

330,30>4 

370,014 
1,015,982 

1,009,: 70 

1,070,947 

1,202,218 

820,300 

2, 707, 191 

170,013 

2, 840), 291 



99,750,007 



5G897^— 12 — 
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Articles. 


1907 


1908 


1909 


1910 


1911 


MERCHANDISE FREE OF DUTY — COn. 

Lumber 


$2,786,858 
127,007 
10,181 
31, 688 
347, 289 
146,869 
169,509 


$2,305,352 
167,064 
14, 990 
30, 694 
224, 792 
277, 524 
383, 036 


$1,476,007 
138, 579 
20, 739 
22,917 
200,058 
241,384 
289, 058 


$2,304,339 
155,116 
35, 596 
32, 194 
215, 423 
220, 775 
319, 894 




Mineral waters 




Printed matter 




Trees plants etc 




Vegetable fibers 




Wood "diiId and "Daner 




Other articles 








Total 


7,149,005 


6,792,174 


5, 266, 503 


6, 799, 399 








Money 


665,306 


1,835,787 


2,934,536 


5,206,588 


$91,079 






Grand total 


97,334,195 


98,828,921 


86,791,371 


103,446,127 


U08,097,782 







1 Includes $8,244,854 of merchandise free of duty. 
SOURCE OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES IMPORTED. 

The subjoined table gives the vakie of some of the more important 
hnes of importation in recent years, and the countries from which 
they were imported in considerable quantities. The figures are taken 
from Cuban official statistics and are for fiscal years ending June 30. 



Articles and countries. 



1907 



Cotton, and manufactures of. . . 

United Kingdom 

United States 

Spain 

France 

Germany 

Switzerland 

Wheat flour 

United States 

Rice. 



United Kingdom 

Germany 

British India 

United States 

Machinery for manufactviriug sugar and 
aguardiente 

United States , 

United Kingdom. 

Germany 

Belgium 

France 

Locomotives 

United States 

Rods and bars 

United States 

United Kingdom 

Belgium 

Germany 

Sheets and plates 

United States 

United Kingdom 

Wire 

United States 

United Kingdom 

Fine tools 

United States 

Germany 

United Kingdom 

Nails 

United States 

United Kingdom 

Germany 

Belgium 

Pipes and fittings 

United States 

United Kingdom 

Iron and steel in ]noces 

United States 

ITnil ed Kingdom 

Belgium 



$8,236,163 

3,591,724 

1,492,437 

1,290,446 

923,887 

544,937 

207,814 

3,030,217 

3,027,280 

5,126,833 

2,146,218 

1,988,908 

840,672 

7,498 



622,957 

074,560 

224, 450 

174, 544 

29,031 

23,337 

641,479 

635,010 

532, 120 

225,376 

158, 676 

83,383 

42, 055 

536, 973 

328,627 

201, 688 

399, 897 

359, 622 

31, 116 

249, 956 

187, 098 

26,658 

21,233 

259,448 

169, 538 

46,205 

23,584 

9,179 

275,296 

234, 343 

33,398 

387. 435 

262.463 

107, 50() 

10,680 



1908 



$10,. 529, 782 

4,()98,830 

1,3.58,053 

1,754,195 

1,297,142 

910,057 

282, 157 

3,626,125 

3,624,719 

5,264,388 

2,071,413 

2,072,313 

1,001,240 

25, 540 

1,391,946 

752,551 

525,043 

92, 157 

61,022 

20,475 

495,691 

488, 401 

503,584 

242,979 

130,687 

91,306 

15,455 

525,318 

321,562 

188,099 

631,509 

583, 761 

22,681 

212, 109 

156,977 

27,921 

16,360 

273,602 

195,080 

48,929 

18,996 

6,230 

4,53, 779 

357,005 

85,932 

652, 152 

537, 869 

74,100 

2,858 



1910 



$9, 805, 419 
4,186,099 
1,432,967 
1,748,662 
1,078,353 
711,664 

98, 602 
4, 352, 354 
4, 350, 348 
5,598,227 
1,881,933 
2,393,385 
1,136,666 

82, 580 



3,842,136 

'5,' 920,' 244 



4, 257, 123 



1 Preliminary statistics; trade by countries not available. 



$8,114,022 
3,437,123 
1,755,521 
1,215,668 

816, 121 

484, 267 

116, 389 
3,661,820 
3,661,093 
5,220,179 
1,843,374 
2,305,362 

951,000 
23,030 

1,272,429 
909,873 
215, 720 

63,551 

61,926 

20, 723 
243,055 
231, 192 
380, 092 
198, 046 

64, 708 
101,624 
4,500 
416, 588 
311,665 
100, 207 
470, 331 
416, 848 

25,045 
148, 109 
115,076 

12, 154 

12, 635 
249,729 
159,982 

28, 174 

17,695 

38, 455 
222,954 
203,940 

18,680 
488,339 
463,937 

16,649 
3,544 

2 Does not include barbed wire. 



2,040, 

1,285, 

486, 

84, 
108' 

75, 
389, 
376, 
492. 
268, 

88, 
114, 

15, 
590, 
422, 
155, 
569, 
487, 

36, 
213, 
175, 

16, 

13, 
306, 
232. 

32, 

22, 

14, 
334, 
321, 

13: 
381, 
331, 

49 



877 
241 
766 
834 
679 
325 
281 
773 
966 
318 
049 
369 
578 
622 
594 
777 
146 
126 
179 
974 
949 
910 
143 
768 
655 
613 
028 
528 
874 
211 
181 
393 
417 
580 



19111 



$9,278,430 
3,609,556 
1,938,438 
1,360,337 
1,062,495 
695,669 



426, 697 

'778," 789 



709,510 



2 326, 178 



250, 128 



297,530 



440,164 
'285,226 
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Artic'les and countries. 



Other iron and steel manufactures 

United States 

United Kingdom 

Germany - 

Belgium. 

France 

Other machinery 

United States 

United Kingdom 

Germany 

Machine parts and accessories 

United Stales.^ 

Germany 

United kingdom 

Leather, and manufaclures of 

United States 

Spain 

Wood, and manufactures of 

United States 

Spain 

Canada 



1907 



905,774 
227,076 
341, 478 
188,503 
101, 761 



403,510 
115,000 
138, 475 
135,905 
7<)8. 703 
084, 988 
159,591 
153. 145 
230,310 
901,083 
017, 729 
358, 790 
331.108 
300, 859 



1908 



$1,809,453 

1,104,499 

333,338 

198,070 

22, 789 



1,242,218 

900,450 

140.498 

91,015 

1.008.819 

1,117.743 

273,214 

150. 723 

4,110,098 

2,889,843 

908,975 

4,709,058 

3,758,885 

301,531 



1909 



$1,2'14,009 

823.880 

207,038 

121,100 

31,392 

45,024 

1,108,320 

947, 435 

42,058 

112.300 

1,112,519 

915, 029 

115,410 

30,832 

3,724,147 

2, 750. 453 

804.275 

3,518,108 

3,215,409 



1()7, 429 



1910 



$1,022,390 

951,924 

299,370 

204, 744 

82. 492 

04, 587 

1.304.942 

1,133,449 

45, 840 

59. 458 

1,395,088 

1,230,803 

05, 70() 

40, 193 

4,287,880 

3, 170, 145 

907,378 

4,799,502 

3,890,721 



293,424 



1911 » 



$1,052,852 



1,039,043 



5(>7, 001 



4,750,954 
'5,' 392,' 272 



L Preliminary statistics; trade by countries not availai)le. 



MEAT PRODUCTS AND EGGS. 

With the excc|)tioii of tasajo^ a coarse variety of dried or jerked 
beef brought from Uruguay and Argentina^ nearly all of Cuba's 
imports of meat and meat products^ of a total yearly value of approxi- 
mately SIO.OOO^OOO, come from the United States. The greater part 
of the American supply is pork products. Poultry, fresh meats^ and 
salted meats are shipped from the United States in varying and com- 
paratively small quantities. The value of the tasajo im|)orted from 
South America averages about $2,500,000 a year. Pork ])roducts 
from the United States show the following record: Lard, lard com- 
pounds, and substitutes for lard— 1907, $4,257,071; 1908, $4,152,(540; 
1909, $4,851,6(35; 1910, $5,554,191. Pork, salted, smoked, and 
piclded, including hams and bacon— 1907, $1,922,942; 1908, $1,785,- 
475; 1909, $1,045,234; 1910, $2,029,002. 

Spanish pork products, particularly a special quality of hams, are 
imported to a value of some $35,000 to $40,000 by reason of a local 
preference for the articles. 

Cuba imports eggs in quantity ranging in value from $700,000 to 
$1,000,000 a year. Small quantities are brought from Mexico and 
Spain, but they are insignificant in com|)arison with the purchases 
from the United States. The j)roduction of poultry and eggs appears 
to be a highly promising industry in Cuba, but it awaits^development. 
The little dooryard flocks seem to do very well, but they are entirely 
insufficient in number to meet the market requirements. 

COAL, IRON, AND STEEL, AND LEATHER GOODS. 

Imports of anthracite and bituminous coal and coke, largely 
bituminous coal, averaging approximately $2,500,000 a year, come 
from the United States to the extent of more than 95 per cent of the 
total value. 

Because of the variety of articles involved, and because of the 
classification system of the Cuban reports, tabulation of the iron and 
steel business is somewhat difficult. In Cuba's customs reports 
important amounts are included in the group ''All other manu- 
factures.'' A partial statement of American exports will be found 
elsewhere in tiiis pamplilet in separate tables of the imports and 
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exports of the United States. In connection with the foregoing table 
giving the value of some of Cuba's principal imports it may be noted 
that Germany appears as a competitor for the trade in sewing machines, 
typewriters/bicycles, and other small machines and apparatus, but 
secures only a small fraction of the business, and practically all the 
remainder goes to the United States. 

Much the greater part of the leather goods trade of Cuba is rep- 
resented by boots and shoes. There is a considerable local industry 
in the production of coarse shoes worn by the Cuban peasantry and 
by the poorer classes of workmen in the cities, but there is an increas- 
ing sale of American-made footwear. There is a considerable impor- 
tation of a particuhir class of shoes, known as alpargatas and worn 
chiefly by Sj)anish workingmen, and there are many in the island who 
still prefer the Spanish shape and pattern in standard leather shoes. 
The importation of alpargatas averages about $300,000 a year. 

WOOD, SACKS, CEMENT, OIL, JEWELRY, PAINTS, AND MEDICINES. 

About half of the American sales of wood and its manufactures 
consist of rough lumber that is admitted free of duty. There are also 
im])()rtant shipments of furniture and other articles made of wood. 

The sugar mills of Cuba use annually millions of bags in which the 
raw sugar is packed for shipment. Very little of the bag trade comes 
to this country because of the advantages held by England and 
British India, notably England, through its trade connections with 
the Far East, from wdience comes the material of which the bags are 
made. The imports were valued at $1,329,612 in 1911, as compared 
with $1,548/247 in 1910 and $1,017,442 in 1909. 

The United States supplies most of the cement, imports of which 
aggregated $808,766 in 1911, as compared with $615,947 in 1910 and 
$613,038 in 1909. Crude petroleum comes almost entirely from the 
United States, the imports in 1911 being valued at $466,989, as 
against $556,792 in 1910 and $570,650 in 1909.^ 

Cuba's purchases of gold jewelry are made principally from France 
and Germany. The total imports in 1911 were valued at $113,230, 
while in 1910 they were $189,208 and in 1909 $452,092. 

Metallic paints, imports of which in 1911 were valued at $525,666, 
come largely from the United States, although im{)ortant shi])ments 
are also received from the United Kingdom. In 1910 the imports 
amounted to4450,441 and in 1909 to $359,053. 

Patent and proprietary jnedicines to the value of $251,511 were 
bou^lit in 191 1 , chiefly from the United States and France. Imports 
in 1910 were valued at $222,721 and in 1909 at $296,363. Soaps are 
supplied largely by the United States and Spain, imports in 1911 
amounting to '$539/207, as compared with $451,769 in 1910 and 
$421 ,063 in 1909. France supplies most of the perfumery accessories, 
which amounted to $517,830 in 1911, as against $469,858 in 1910 and 
$428,438 in 1909. 

I EXTILE FABRICS, PAPER, BARRP^LS, ETC. 

Goods made of vegetable fibers are furnished by the United King- 
dom, S])ain, France, and other countries, in the order named. In 
1911 |)UTchases of sucli goods were valued at $1,762,323, a decrease 
from the $2,030,909 in 1910, but a slight increase over the $1,756,236 
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Worth imported in 1909. The United Kingdom and France hohl the 
larger part of the business in wool and woolen goods^ w^iich amounted 
to $1,181,738 in 1911, as compared with $1,050,025 in 1910 and 
$944,168 in 1909. The United States does the larger part of a ready- 
made clothing trade, amounting to nearly $100,000 a year. 

France gets the larger part of the trade in silk and silk goods, which 
aniounted to $675,752 in 1911, with the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and Germany dividing the greater part of the remainder. 
In 1910 the trade amounted to $676,614 and in 1909 to $702,258. 

The United States leads in the trade in paper and its manufactures, 
with Germajiy, Spain, and France following in the order named. 
Imports amounted to $1,338,559 in 1909, $1,494,099 in 1910, and 
$1,615,982 in 1911. 

Of the boxes, barrels, and staves the United States sup])lies about 
one-half, Spain one-fourth, and France and the United Kingdom 
most of the remainder. During the last three years imj)orts have 
steadilv increased, being $897,623 in 1909, $999,904 in 1910, and 
$1,311,845 in 1911. 

The United States gets much the larger part of the trade* in car- 
riages, coaches, wagons, etc., which aggregated $2,271,299 in 1911, 
as compared with $1,266,336 in 1910 and $891,672 in 1909. 

Spain has a monopoly of the wine trade, furnishing about 90 ])er 
cent of the $1,539,397 worth imported in 1911. luiports in 1910 
were $1,487,278 and in 1909, $1 ,383,236. Brandies and other liquors, 
cordials, etc., to a value of more than $200,000 are imported annuaJl}^, 
France holding a large share of the trade. 

Most of the hat trade, which amounted to $464,446 in 1911, 
$338,767 in 1910, and $365,140 in 1909, is divided between Italy and 
the United States. 

Calcium carbide comes very largely from the United States, 
imports in 1911 being valued at $350,557 in 1911, as comj)ared Avith 
$337,605 in 1910. 

FACTORS INFLUENCING DISTKITUTTION OF ITIADE. 

The foregoing articles and Unes include, broadly, tlie moi'o im- 
])ortant of Cubans imports. It will be noticed that in sonu^ conunodi- 
ties tiie United States practically controls the market for natural 
and obvious reasons. Our coal and lumbei-, our wlunit flour and the 
pork products of which (^uba is a large buyer, nnn^t ])ractically no 
competition. The same is to be said of a considerabh^ list of com- 
modities that w^e sell in smaller but still consideral)le (juantity, sucli 
as crude oil, lubricating oil, corn, sewing machines, and typewriters. 
On the long list of general ira])orts there is fair c()m|)etition bi^twecMi 
the merchants of the United ^States and the merchants of I^^urope, the 
trade going to those who seek it most diligently and ti'eat it most 
fairly. There are lines in which we are almost hopelessly toward 1 he 
rear end of the commercial procession tlirough our own fault, aiul 
there are a few lines in which we can not hope to comj)ete. Tlunse are 
certain special ])roducts of Spain and France, certam foods, drinks, 
fabrics, furniture, ornaments, amounting to a considerable sum in 
the aggregate of their value, but of I'elatively little commercial im- 
portance, for which we have no acceptal>le substitute and for which 
some of the people of the island desire no substitute and will accept 
none. 
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AMERICAN TRADE IN COTTON GOODS. 

Our weakest point in a branch of importance is in the Hue of cotton 
goods, in which we supply only a little more tlian 1 5 per cent of Cuba's 
requirement; notwithstanding the preferential tariff rate*s given to 
American products under the reciprocity treaty. On what we do 
sell there is frequent complaint of unsatisfactory packmg, and buyers 
are keenly aware of the American reluctance to meet their special 
needs and wants in matters of width, weight, and finish. There is, 
however, a notable improvement in that direction, and while sales 
show fluctuation tliey also show a considerable increase. The cloth 
shipments, in recent years, according to American export figures for 
fiscal years, have been as follows: 



Years. 


Yards. 


Value. 1 

1 


Years. 


Yards. 


Value. 


1903 


4,044,616 

6,125,331 

17,393,385 

20, 386, 876 

15,917,045 


i 

$230,778 1 

411,038 i 

915,889 

1,049,406 

990, 754 


1908 


17,825,742 
21 , 050, 456 
12,875,834 
19,151,546 


SI, 045, 969 
1,273,390 


1904 


1909 


1905 


1910 


932, 383 
1,346,083 


1906 


1911- 


1907 









From facts and figures secured by the Tariff Board regarding 
domestic and foreign costs and prices of cotton cloth, it is evident 
that American producers, with their advantage under the reciprocity 
treaty, should be able easily to control the Cuban market in many 
lines of cloth if they will meet the reasonable business requirements 
of the market. 

GAINS IN AMERICAN SHOE TRADE. 

The boot and shoe business, by effort and enterprise, has made 
notable gains, the exports to Cuba, according to American statistics 
for fiscal years, having been as follows: 



Years. 



1902 
1903 
1904 

1905 
1906 



The shipments of 1911 were enough to supply every inhabitant of 
C/uba, man, woman, and child, with a pair of shoes and given an extra 
pair to 750,000 of tliem. From the United States the Cuban people 
buy a large part of their footwear, their imported foodstufl's, most of 
their lumber, and only a small percentage of tlieir cloth and clothing. 
The business methods that have led to increased trade in many other 
lines would assuredly be no less fruitful in the cotton-goods trade. 

FISH AND DAIRY PRODUCTS, 

Cuba's imports of dried, salted, pickled, and otherwise preserved 
fish amount to an average of approximately $1,200,000 annually. 
Somewhat more than two-thirds of this is dried and salted codfisli, 
the '^bacalao'^ of common use in the island. The sources of supply 



I'airs. 


Value. 

$502, 496 

53{i, 303 

979,303 

1,322,030 

1, 769, 796 


Years. 

1907 -. 

1908 


T'airs. 

1,275,687 
1,967,901 
2,205,133 
2, 578, 92.3 
3,031,896 


Xalw. 


476,424 
543,172 


$2,145,415 
2 577 9()6 


1 , 005, 278 


1909 ... . ... 


2 529 615 


1 , 379, 933 
1 , 448, 092 


1910 


2,958,103 
3 390 093 


ion 
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of this product are Canada^ Norway, and the United Kingdom. The 
volume of trade with the respective countries varies from year to year. 
Norway's sales in 1908 amounted to $443,206, Canada's to $382,793, 
and those of the United Kingdom to $103,436. In 1910 Canada led 
with $371,1^0, to Norway's $266,502. The sales of the United States 
are insignificant. 

The island is a good market for condensed milk, butter, and cheese. 
Imports of recent years have been as follows: 



Articles. 


1907 


1908 


1909 


1910 

$1,475,745 
352,170 

417,387 


1911 


Milk 




$1,147,014 

302,022 

488,944 


$1,284,947 
350, 820 
535,348 


$1, 176, 043 
274,819 
357, 675 


$1,823,216 
424, 978 
408,837 


Butter 


Cheese 





The distribution of purchases varies from year to year, but the 
United States has a good share of the trade in condensed milk. 
Denmark has a long lead in the butter trade, and Holland dominates 
the cheese business. 



COFFEE PRODUCTION AND TRADE. 

Official statistics of Cubans production are not available, but the 
Santiago Chamber of Commerce reported, not long ago, (/uba's output 
of coffee as 3,000,000 pounds in 1902, 6,800,000 pounds in 1905, and 
19,000,000 pounds in 1908. The crop of 1910 is reported as 23,500,000 
pounds, valued at $5,170,000. The Guantanamo Valley, in tlie 
Province of Oriente, was until about 1850 the location of an extensive 
coffee industry. There is no physical reason why Cuba should not 
produce all the coffee, of superior quality, required for domestic 
consumption, witli a large surplus for export. All except a small 
fraction of its present import requirement, A^^lued at about $2,500,000 
yearly, is obtained from Porto Kico. Tea is used in small quantity, 
and the wines of the country are bought chiefly in Spain. 

It is impossible, without making too extensive a volume, to ana- 
lyze in detail the hundreds of different commodities bought in foreign 
markets by the merchants for sale to the Cuban people. Their 
requirements are those of all developed communities, subject only 
to the conditions of environment. As a rule, the importing mer- 
chants place large orders and carry heavy stocks. This is necessary 
because of the time that must elapse between the placing of an order 
and the receipt of the goods ordered. The Cuban people are free 
buyers when they have money with which to buy. 

CUBA AS A 8ELLER. 

Approximately 85 per cent of Cuba's total exports ar(^. represented 
by the products of the cane fields and the tobacco fields. The 
purchasing power of the island depends upon the success of those 
crops from year to year, and the matc^rial increase in foreign pur- 
chases in the coming years depends largely upon the expansion of 
those industries. To measure properly the extension of the sugar 
industry it is necessary to drop back to the years preceding the revolu- 
tion of 1895. The annual production for the period 1886-1890, inclu- 
sive, averaged 650,000 tons. The McKinley tariff act, by which raw 
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sugar was put on the free list, and miprovements in the mechanical 
processes of sugar production greatly stimulated the industry, and 
the average for the next five years was about 935,000 tons, the maxi- 
mum being reached in 1894 with 1,054,214 tons. 

The effect of the revolution was an almost immediate suspension 
of the industry. The crop of 1896 was only 225,221 tons and that of 
1897 was 212,051 tons. The crop made in 1899, tlie first year of the 
American occupation, was about 300,000 tons. With the restoration 
of peace and order, the industry revived, and the crop of 1903 reached 
the average of the crops of the years immediately prececUng the 
revolution. The last 10 years have seen a rapid extension of the 
industry and the output of the season just closed is estimated at 
1,800,000 tons. 

SUGAR CROP IN RECENT YEARS. 

The crops of recent years are reported thus, the year indicating tlie 
grinding : 



Years. 


Tons. 

1,003,<S73 
1,052,273 
1,183,347 
1,229,736 
1,441,910 


Yeurs. 


Tons. 


1903 


1908 - - - 


969, 175 


1904 


1909 - 


1,521,818 


1905 


1910 


1,805,000 


1906 


1911 


1,460,000 


1907 


1912 


11,800,000 









1 ICstimated. 



The variation from year to year is due mainly to tlie weather 
conditions under which the crop is grown and ground. Witli an 
exceptional and improbable but not impossible combination of 
favorable seasons, Cuba might be able, witli its present equipment, 
to produce 2,000,000 tons of sugar, or practically double its possible 
production of 10 years or so ago. The remarkable extension of the 
industry is attributable to larger planting and improved machinery 
on the older pLantations and to the establishment of a number of 
new enterprises, more especially to the latter influence. 



AMERICAN CAPITAL IN SUGAR INDUSTRY. 

The conditions of the industry were ably presented in a recent 
report by Deputy Consul General II. P. Starrett, stationed in Ilabana. 
Tlie report was ])rinted in the Daily Consular and Trade Reports for 
June 10, 1012. 

The tr(*aty of rc('ij:>r(>city l)elween the United States and tlie Kepul)]i(^ of Cu])a, 
which was negotiated in 1902, allowed a preference of 20 per cent in the duty on 
Cuban sugar entering the United States. Since that date (hiba lias entered upon a 
period ol development tliat lias exceeded the predictions of the most o})tinustic. 
Vast new areas of land have been bronglit under cultivation, new mills have been 
erected, old mills have l)een remodeled and improved, and projects are on foot for 
many additional mills to be built in the near future. So great has ])een this recent 
development that it can safely be said that if the present activity continues Cuba 
will be in a fair way of becoming the largest producer of sugar in the world. 

The relations between Cuba and the United States have l)een so close during the 
last few years that it is interesting to observe to just what extent American cai)ital has 
invested in the Cuban sugnr industiy. A careful estimate of this investment in mills, 
lands, railroads, and other e<piipment devoted exclusively to the industry, but not 
including mortgages, gives a total of $54,000,000. In this estimate, however, are 
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included a few companies which were organized in the United States and hold charters 
granted by different States, but whose stock is owned by persons otlier than Americans. 
Their investment amounts to a very small percentage of the whole. The distribution 
of this total investment through the different Provinces of the isUmd is as follows: 
Pinar del Pvio, $750,000; Habana, $3,000,000; Matanzaa, $5,750,000; Santa Clara, 
$14,500,000; Camaguey, $4,700,000; and in Oriente, $25,300,000. 

There are in the island at the present time 173 active mills, of which 34 are wholly 
American owned and 2 partly controlled by American capital. Another interesting 
fact is that American-owned mills produce nearly 35 per cent of the total sugar output 
of Cuba. In Pinar del Rio they produce over 22 per cent; in llabana, 15 per cent; in 
Matanzas, 14 per cent; in Santa Clara, 26 per cent; in Camaguey, 58 per cent; and in 
Oriente more than 70 per cent. From this statement it can readily be seen that in the 
Provinces of Camaguey and Oriente the sugar output was largely from American 
mills, aud, on account of the American mills now building and being planned in those 
Provinces, these percentages will be increased still further within the next two years. 
Sugar in western Cuba has about reached the law of diminishing returns in agri(^ulture, 
but the prediction is that eastern Cuba — Santa Clara, Camaguey, and Oriente Prov- 
inces — will continue to develop and expand until restricted by the lack of available 
land or until some unforeseen disaster overtakes the industry. 

COST OF PRODUCTION AND PROFITS. 

The impetus given the industry by the recent high prices and the favorable outlook 
for a continuance of at least a very remunerative price in the future has drawn the 
attention of many American capitalists to the profits in tliis field of endeavor; and in 
view of this interest it would seem that a brief description of the methods of culture 
and the cost of production, together vnth an estimate as to the cost of establisliing a 
complete sugar estate in Cuba, might be of assistance. With this object in view the 
writer has collected, from planters, engineers, and investors in the industry, data 
bearing on the cost of production and the profits to be expected. It nnist be stated, 
however, that these figures are only ax)proximate and many factors tend t(> make tliem 
vary, sucli as the location of the plant, price of labor, and wliether European or Ameri- 
can machinery is used, but the endeavor has been to be very conservative in the 
estimate as a whole. 

Let us take as a basis a sugar estate which will produce 100,000 l)ags of sugar of 320 
pounds each per annujn. The amount of land for all purposes — fields, roadways, 
pastures, timber tracts, sites, etc.— should be about 20,000 acres, and good land of this 
character would cost $() to $10 per acre, according to fertility of tin; soil and nearness to 
transportation facilities. The total first investment for such an estate would !)e about 
as follows: 

20,000 acres of land, at $10 $200, 000 

Clearing and planting 5,000 acres, at $50 250, 000 

Oxen and carts " 60, 000 

Railroad and equipment 260, 000 

Wharf. 40, 000 

Sugar mill and house 800, 000 

Ollice, store, dwellings, hospital , and barracks 40, 000 

Working capital 50, 000 

Total ], 700, 000 

Taking these general figures as a basis, it would be necessary to plant tlie first year 
5,000 acn^s of cane, which, at an average of 30 tons per acre, would produce 150,000 
tons of carui per armum. Allowing a '^rendiniiento" or sugar extraction from the cane 
of 1 per cent, would give a production of 96° raw sugar of 15,000 long tons, or 3)3,()00,000 
j)ounds in all. The average net price for Cuban raws f . o. b. Cuba for the past 10 years, 
but not including the high prices of 1911 and 1912, was 2.25 cents per pound. It must 
be stated lu^re, however, that the high prices of 1911 and the favoral)le outlook as to 
future prices will considerably raise this average. This production of raw sugar would 
give approximately 1 ,000,000 gallons of molasses, and the price for which this could be 
sold would be about 3^ cents per gallon f. o. b. (Hiba. Thus the following statement 
shows the gross annual income to be: 

33,600,000 pounds 96*" raw sugar, at 2i cents $756, 000 

1,000,000 gallons molasses, at 3i cents 35, 000 

Total income 791, 000 
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In such a mill located near the coast, with no railroad freight to pay on its product 
and with efficient management, it is safe to say that the cost of producing this amount 
of sugar, including cultivation, harvesting, transporting the cane to the mill, railroad 
operation, mill operation, administration, maintenance, depreciation, insurance, 
taxes, and all other operating expenses, would not exceed $550,000, or at the rate of 
1.6 cents per pound. The difference between the gross income and the total annual 
cost woidd therefore be 1241,000, or slightly in excess of 14 per cent on the investment 
of $1,700,000. 

This, as has been stated above, is a very conservative estimate of the costs and profits 
obtained from the operation of a modem sugar mill under favorable conditions in Cuba, 
as the figures for the total investment and those showing the cost of production are 
probably higher than they would be under skillful management, while the price 
received for the products would undoubtedly average slightly higher than the figure 
given. For instance, if such a mill had sold its product for the high prices which 
obtained during the latter part of 1911, it would have produced a gross income of over 
1,400,000, or more than 80 per cent on the whole amount invested in the plant. Careful 
students of the industry claim that on the basis of a period of, say, 10 years there is 
no reason why a mill properly located and managed should not produce an average 
net income of 15 to 20 per cent on the actual investment. 

TOBACCO PRODUCTION AND TRADE. 

The production and manufacture of tobacco ranks second in the 
industrial activities of Cuba. While the plant is produced in prac- 
tically all parts of the island, the superior leaf that has made Cuba 
famous for its cigars the world over is a growth of comparatively lim- 
ited areas, almost of mere patches, in the western part of the country. 
That leaf comes from areas of light, sandy soil that are found in the 
central and western parts of the Province of Pinar del Rio. The next 
in grade is the growth of the Partidos district, in which is included the 
eastern part of the Province of Pinar del Rio and the western part of 
the Province of Ilabana. The leaves of this district make superior 
wrappers, but lack the choice and delicate aroma of the celebrated 
Vuelta Abajo leaf. The third in importance is the yield of the Reme- 
dios district, in the Province of Santa Clara, near the middle of the 
island. Tlie product of the eastern end of the island is of inferior 
quality, and little if any of it finds its way to foreign markets in any 
form. 

The tobacco crop of the island varies in quantity and to some extent 
in quality from year to year, the result being determined mainly by 
weather conditions. The total value of the crop ranges from $40,- 
000,000 to $50,000,000, and a])proximately two-thirds of the product 
is shipped abroad. The exj)orts dining recent liscal years have been 
as follows: 



Years. 



1900. 
1901 . 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911- 



I.caf. 



T*oiirids. 



24, 586, 
2(), 232, 
28,705, 
35,209, 
3f),232, 
29,028, 
33,343, 
22, 340, 
24, 304, 
45,527, 
46, 593, 
35,2(K), 



760 
690 
820 
880 
816 
418 
8-16 
435 
504 
0-15 
(>0l 
000 



Value. 



S8, 940, 640 
9,539,1(50 
10,427,680 
12,655,125 
12,088,225 
12,616,866 
15,753,280 
15,496,175 
16,(K)6,024 
20,072,681 
17,789, ;i50 
16, 888, 761 



I^icaduni. 



Pounds. 



165, 0(M) 
167, 438 
143,790 
161,051 
251,131 
212,178 
314,717 
311,264 
294, 783 
347,018 
683,102 
491,480 



Value. 



S90, 502 

91 , 329 

78, 430 

60,445 

.87,225 

80,273 

92,816 

150, 966 

124, 781 

133,589 

178,607 

177, 466 



('igars 



Number. 



204,971,393 
213,425,089 
208, 508, 550 
204,848,643 
206,781,001 
224,068,189 
240, 268, 775 
197,984,247 
211,797,779 
191,111,133 
172,828,306 
178,768,063 



Value. 



$10,248,569 
10,671,254 
10,425,427 
12,395,530 
12,155,804 
13,620,468 
15,363,035 
12,842,503 
14,776,627 
12,529,804 
11,856,402 
12,542,070 



Cigarettes. 



Packages. 



9, 375, 976 
10,000,715 
11,670,155 
13,197,201 
16,820,660 
15,894,972 
15,482,551 
15,348,186 
12,608,724 
10,260,679 
11,244,940 
13,506,648 



Value. 



S234, 399 
250,017 
291,753 
364, 660 
474, 819 
440,329 
395,576 
423,709 
371,936 
275 231 
335' 332 
379, 446 
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The total merchandise exports from Cuba during tlie hist 10 fiscal 
years have l)een as follows: 



Years. 


Value. 


Years. 


Value. 


1902 


$51,073,789 
77,848,693 
93, 122, 352 
99,162,459 

105, 199, 325 


1907 


%\\{) Vfv) Q'^7 


1903 


1908 


97,447.447 
115,637,321 
144,036,{?97 
128 542 038 


1904 


1909 

1910 


1905 


190G 


1911 









The period 1900-1904 marks a time of political adjustment and 
economic restoration^ the return to the trade volume of the years 
preceding the revolution. The much larger export figures of tlie later 
years show the result of industrial expansion, of new and larger sugar 
mills, of new enterprises, and of investment of foreign capital. 

EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL CLASSES OF MERCHANDISE. 

The following table shows the outward movement of commodities, 
by principal classes of merchandise, for fiscal years: 



Articles. 



Animals and animal x>rodncts: 

Animals 

Hides and skins 

Animal products 

Sugar, and manufaclnres of: 

Su^ar, crude and refined 

Molasses 

Con feet ionery 

Fruits and grains: 

Fruits.. 

drains and vegetables 

Sea products: 

Tortoise shell 

A 11 other sliells 

Sponges 

Mineral products: 

Asy)hatt 

Iron, copper, and manganese ore 

Old metals 

Forestry products: 

Veget al)le fibers 

Lumber and timber 

Dyewoods and tanning woods. . 
Tobacco: 

Unmanufact ured 

Manufactured 

Miscellatieous 

Honey, honeycomb, etc 

Dist illed liquors 

Other articles. .'. 

Total 

Keexports 

Money 

r,rand tot ill 



1907 



m, 



$20, 740 
950, 869 
102, 136 

554,419 

921,312 

33, 047 

,174,348 
994, 903 

61,796 

909 

319,247 

34,166 

, 482, 340 
300, 111 

82,464 

, 375, 733 

15,205 

, 496, 175 
,417,268 

602, 845 
284, 420 
343,591 



110,573,045 

191,892 

4, 047, 909 



114,813,846 



1908 



$7,409 

765,944 
99, 328 

55,685,247 

890, 8(58 
44,613 

2,094,889 
525, 284 

57,224 

988 

348, 823 

32,396 

2,384,970 

140,061 

67,225 

1,453,395 

216 

16, 00f>, 024 
15,273,344 

736,145 
405,643 
369, 087 



97,389,123 

58, 324 

14,675,020 



112,122,467 



1909 



$38,871 

1,030,811 

60,981 

70,996,726 

1,196,899 

43, 159 

2,326,854 
643,369 

53,153 
1,195 

280,128 

27,347 

2,543,0()8 

116,873 

71,712 
1,436,045 



20,072,681 
12,938,624 

892,144 
378,710 
413,244 



115,562,594 

74, 727 
1,926,546 



117,563,867 



$21,543 

1,990,621 

96,253 

99,365,172 

1,545,705 

50,810 

2,194,749 
553,277 

46,536 

3,870 

318, 153 

47,037 

4, 137, 96S 

42,624 

53,096 
1,560,583 



17,789,350 
12,370,341 

8(K), 752 
318, 798 
23!^ 908 



143,553,151 

483, 54() 
2,7K() 

144,039,483 



1911 



$17,7t)3 
1,707,434 

88,062 

8.5,168,933 

1,197,433 

48,000 

1,835,952 
437, 732 

39,2;« 



299,139 

13,711 

3,874,172 

162 

48, 540 

2, 109, 890 

40 

16,888,761 
13,098,982 

747, H52 
431,543 
174,446 

128,227,782 
314,256 
636, 827 

129,178,865 
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Cuba as a buyer and selli:b. 
BUYERS OF Cuba's chief products. 



According to Cuban statistics, its principal products have been 
distributed as follows: 



Articles and countries. 



Sugar 

United States 

Molasses 

United States 

United Kingdom 

Fruits 

United States 

Leaf tobacco 

United States 

Germany 

Austria-Hungary 

Canada 

Argentina 

Spain 

Cigars and cigarettes 

United States 

United Kingdom 

Germany 

Canada 

France 

Chile 

Australia 

Argentina 

Spain 

Hides and skins, raw 

Germany 

United States 

Ores, iron, coi)per, and manganese. . 

United States 

Wood, unmanufactured 

United States 

Germany 

United Kingdom 

France 

Cacao 

United States 

United Kingdom 

France 

Germany 

Vegetables 

United Stat es 

Fibers, vegetable, unmanufactured. 

Germany 

Sponges " 

United States 

France 

Germany 

United kingdom 

Honey and wax 

United States 

Germany 

Belgium 

Rum, aguardiente, etc 

Canary Islands 

Uruguay 

United Kingdom 

United States 

Costa Rica 

France 

Argentina 



1907 



.554, 

,310, 

921, 

682, 

180, 

, 174, 

, 166, 

, 496, 

> 584, 

362, 

247, 

175, 

25, 

24, 

,266, 

,902, 

,790, 

,521, 

567, 

429, 

367, 

276, 

254, 

193, 

956, 

466, 

433, 

', 482, 

,431, 

, 346, 

,711, 

304, 

92, 

41. 

818, 

437, 

4, 

192, 

67, 

174, 

171, 

79, 

67, 

319, 

149, 

141, 

12, 

5, 

602, 

274, 

26r), 

4, 

284, 

95, 

54, 

48, 

9, 

9. 

13, 

3, 



419 
451 
291 
579 
472 
348 
155 
175 
578 
477 
625 
267 
430 
040 
302 
763 
217 
510 
949 
993 
102 
915 
360 
664 
391 
113 
912 
340 
635 
979 
516 
166 
142 
065 
952 
093 
215 
480 
178 
677 
6()0 
113 
629 
247 
401 
620 
475 
940 
845 
S95 
432 
043 
420 
638 
276 
719 
864 
500 
807 
111 



1908 



155,685,247 

55, 684. 885 

890, 814 

517, 609 

296,746 

2,094,889 

2, 090, 023 

16, 006, 024 

14,082,754 

741, 697 

200, 727 

194, 509 

267,272 

227,443 

15,148,563 

4,492,169 

4,453,744 

1,964,875 

542, 165 

1,019,757 

265,, S29 

413, 054 

490, .337 

415,981 

760, S93 

399, 647 

276, 176 

2, 384, 970 

2,381,734 

1, 427, 935 

833.226 

146,, 535 

251.965 

124.909 

240,868 

54, 529 



1.38,131 
19, 647 

283,604 

282, 126 
64.712 
54,295 

348, 823 
95,948 

194,230 

34, 602 

7,905 

7.36,145 

270, 720 

326, 141 
89, 270 

405,643 
33,402 

104, 132 
76, 169 
60,731 
84, 157 
26, 802 
5, 637 



1909 


$99 


1910 
365, 172 


19111 


$70, 996. 726 


$85,168,933 


70,981,102 


93,051,343 


85,081,624 


1,193,809 


1 


544, 490 


1, 195, t)65 


674.508 




958, 567 


720, 6)19 


434, 988 




538, 650 


476, 682 


2, 326, 854 


2 


, 194, 749 


1,8,35,952 


2,323,404 


2 


189, 829 


1,830,972 


20,072,681 


17 


, 789, 350 


16,888,761 


16,485.741 


14 


625,830 


14,319,1,55 


2,085,204 


1 


671,563 


791,046 


199,800 




176,713 

425, 075 




300, 035 




322,997 




323,412 

202,888 




326, 223 


363,761 


12, 663,. 393 


12 


035.009 


12,921,516 


3.735,997 


4,000,096 


4,311.141 


4, 1.55,7.50 


4 


,081.499 


3, 976, 124 


1,. 50(5. 373 


1 


011,066 


1, 188, 463 


421,344 




499, 888 
610, 688 




737,728 


683, 437 


262.679 




255,448 




250. 108 




373,9.34 
428, 744 




287.918 




592,0.58 




223,490 


290,212 


1.029.528 


1 


989, 573 


1,697,314 


202,7.35 




905,860 


421, 669 


805,873 




909,577 


975, 109 


2,543.068 


4 


137,968 


3,874.172 


2,. 542. 918 


4 


,119,963 


3,872,802 


1,417,026 


1 


560, 58;] 


2,109,890 


907,685 




8()0, 522 


1,222,338 


175,615 




254, 922 


310,199 


193.987 




192,962 


347,307 


,39,491 




53,L56 




488,114 




368, ()99 


250, 829 


270,4(»9 




125,082 




(), 180 




143,219 




194,767 
21,996 
183,246 




37,035 




154.204 


I8f),,337 


147.750 




176, 340 
45, 756 




69.. 524 


46,701 


49,772 




16, 497 


36.999 


280, 128 




318,1,53 


299. 139 


11 2,. 507 




136,222 


106,582 


119,270 




105,, 323 


119,595 


26.580 




8, 4,52 


57, 163 


10,. 564 




49,458 




892, 144 




806,7,52 


747,8.52 


.3.38, .'ilG 




287,541 
3.32,253 




.356,637 




102.145 




111,840 




378,710 




318,798 


431,543 


52,012 




.54,587 
106,869 




94,258 




72,708 




64,500 




24,756 




27, 779 




23,000 




53,700 




6, 535 
15 




28, 395 







1 Preliminary statistics; trade l)y coimtries not available. 



TRADE RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES AND CUBA. 

The markets of the United States take about 85 per cent of Cuba's 
.total exports, while American merchandise represents only about 
,^ftO pci cert of the imports of the island. This fact has been fre- 
quently used in criticism of Cuba's commercial attitude toward 
tHe United States. The arf^ument is quite unfair and entirely 
unwarranted. International trade is not at all a matter of senti- 
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meiit. It is the result of the operation of two forces^ buying demand 
and seUing pressure. Practically all of the imports of the United 
States are tlie result of buying demand. The merchandise is needed 
or wanted. The sugar, tobacco, hides, ores, woods, and all else are 
needed, and tiie Cuban marlvet offers what is wanted, and offers it 
at prices and in condition more satisfactory to American buyers 
tiian are prices and conditions in com})eting markets. American 
purchases from the island are made because of advantage to the 
buyers. A large ])art of the sales to Cuba are made on the same 
basis of buying demand. The merchants of the island buy American 
wheat flour, American })ork products, coal, lumber, and various 
other commodities because of existing special advantages, and no 
selling effort is required to hold the Cuban market. In other lines, 
such as cotton cloth, l)oots and shoes, sugar-mill machinery, and many 
others, selling effort is re(|uired and the measure of success corresponds 
closely to the vigor and tlie intelligence of the effort. 

BECIPBOCITY TREATY. 

American exporters hold an advantage over their competitors in 
the Cid)an market by virtue of a reciprocity treaty concluded Decem- 
ber 11, 1902, the ratifications being exchange*d March 31, 1903, 
approval given by Congress December 17, 1903, and the treaty made 
effective December 27, 1903. By the terms of article 1~ 

All articles of mercliandist^ being the y)rodiict of the soil or industry of tlie United 
States which arc now imported into the Pvcpublic of Cuba free of duty, and all articles 
of merchandise 1)eing the ])roduct of the soil or industry of the Republic of Cuba 
which are now imported into the United States free of duty, shall continue to be so 
admitted by the res|)ective countries free of duty. 

Article 2 ]:>rovides that during the term of the convention — 

All articles of merchandise not included in the foregoing article 1, and being the 
product of the soil or industry of tlie Republic of Cuba imported into the United 
States, shall ])e admitted at a reduction of 20 per cent of the rates of duty thereon, 
as provided by tlie tariff act of tlie United States approved July 24, 1897, or as may be 
provided by any tariff law of the United States subse([uently enacted. 

Article 3 provides that during the term of the convention — 

AH artides of merchandise not included in the foregoing article 1 and not herein- 
after enumerat(Hl, being the ])ro(luct of the soil or industry of tlie United Stntes, 
imt)orted into tlie R(jpu})lic of Cuba shall be admitted at a reduction of 20 ])er cent 
of the rates of duty thereon as now ])rovided or as may hereafter be provided in the 
customs tariff of said Re[)ul)lic of Cuba. 

Article 4 contains tliree special groups of merchandise which^ on 
ent(^ring Cuba from the United States and being tlie product of the 
soil or uidustry of the United States^ are accorded ratios more favorable 
tlum that accorded by article 3. They arc as follows: 

Schedule A. — To 1)0 admitted at a reduction of twenty- five (25) per centum: Ma- 
chinery and a])paratus of (M)pper or its alloys or machines and apparatus in which copper 
or its alloys enters as the component of chit^f value; cast iron, wrought iron, and st^^el, 
and manufactures thereof; articles of crystal and glass, except wdndow glass; cotton 
and manufactures thereof now classified under y)aragraplis 114 and 116 of the Customs 
Tariff of the Repul)lic of Cuba; ships and water-l)orne vessels of all kinds, of iron or 
steel; whisk ic^s and brandies; fish, salted, pickled, smoked, or jnarinated; fish or 
shellfish, preserved in oil or otlierwise in tins; articles of pottery or earthenware now 
classified under ])aragraphs 21 and 22 of the Customs Tariff of the Repuhlic of Cuba. 

Schedule B.~A\) be admitted at a reduction of thirty (30) per centum: Butter; 
chemical and pharmaceutical ])roducts and simple drugs; nialt li(piors in bottles; non- 
alcoholic beverages; cider; mineral waters; colors and dyes; window^ glass; complete 
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or partly made up articles of hemp, flax, pita, jute, henequen, ramie, and other vege- 
table fibers now classified under paragraphs of group 2, class V, of the Customs Tariff of 
the Republic of Cuba; musical instruments; writing and printing paper, except for 
newspapers; cotton and manufactures thereof, except those now classified under para- 
graphs 114 and IIG of the Customs Tariff of the Republic of Cuba (see Schedule A) and 
except knitted goods (see Schedule C) ; all articles of cutlery; boots, shoes, and slippers 
now classified under paragraphs 197 and 198 of the Customs Tariff of the Republic of 
Cuba; gold and silver plated ware; drawings, photographs, engravings, lithographs, 
cromolithographs, oleographs, etc., printed from stone, zinc, aluminum, or other 
material, used as labels, flaps, bands, and wrappers for tobacco or other purposes, and all 
the other papers (except paper for cigarettes, and excepting maps and charts), ymste- 
board and manufactures thereof, now classifled under paragraphs 157 and 164, inclusive, 
of the Customs Tariff of the Republic of Cuba; common or ordinary soaps now classified 
under paragraph 105, letters '^A" and ''B," of the Customs Tariff of the Republic of 
Cuba; vegetables, pickled or preserved in any manner; all wines, except those now 
classified under paragraph 279 (a) of the Customs Tariff of the Republic of Cuba. 

Schedule C. — To be admitted at a reduction of forty (40) per centum: Manufactures 
of cotton, knitted, and all nianufactures of cotton not included in the preceding 
schedules; cheese; fruits, preserved; paper pulp; perfumery and essences; articles of 
pottery and earthenware now classified under paragraph 20 of the Customs Tariff of the 
Republic of Cuba; umbrellas and parasols ; dextrin and glucose; watches; wool and 
manufactures thereof; silk and manufactures thereof ; rice; cattle. 

The remaining articles cover certain details desirable and necessary 
in the observance of the convention; specifically exempt tobacco 
from the benefit of any concession when imported into Cuba; pro- 
vide that the respective concessions ^^ shall be preferential in respect 
to all like imports from other countries;'^ provide for possible changes 
in rates and for continuance of the treaty ^^for the term of five years 
from date of going into effect and from year to year thereafter until 
the expiration of one year from the day when either of the contracting 
parties shall give notice to the other of its intention to terminate the 



same/' 



AMERICAN TRADE WITH CUBA. 



The commerce between the United States and Cuba for the last five 
yearSj enchng June 30, is given in the following tables compiled by the 
Division of Statistics^ Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 
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IMMIGRATION. 

The further economic expansion of Cuba will undoubtedly depend 
mainly upon an increase in population. That increase^ as elsewhere^ 
will depend upon natural mcrease plus immigration. The present 
tide of arrivals from other countries is difficult of measurement. 
The officially reported immigration averages about 35,000 a year, 
a very large percentage of it being Spanish. Mucli of it is a mobile 
element that flows in when there is demand for labor and flows out 
again when the labor market is oversupplied. The records of immi- 
gration afl^ord no clue to the actual increase in population through 
that channel. The calendar year 1910 may be taken as a fair 
illustration. The arrivals numbered 37,764. Of these, 31/205 were 
males and 6,659 were females. By nationality 30,913 were Span- 
iards, 1,358 were classed as Antillanos, doubtless including Haitians, 
Jamaicans, and other West Indians; 1,572 were from North America 
(United States), 993 from England, 595 from Porto Rico, and the 
remainder, in smaller numbers, from 30 or more different countries. 
The immigration is Spanish, and male in great majority. 

Considerably more than half of the arrivals are classed as 'laborers, '* 
^^ workmen.'^ The next in order were ^^^omerciantes," 1,754; ma- 
riners, 733; carpenters, 361; cigarmakers, 332, etc. Some of these 
people doubtless have established a permanent residence, but there 
IS no way by which the number can be determined. The stay of 
others was determined by their own convenience or by the work 
and wages offered them. 

The census taken under American auspices in 1899 showed a popu- 
lation of 1,572,797. There has been since that time an increase of 
nearly and possibly quite 50 per cent. The census of 1907 shows 
immigrant arrivals for the five years, 1903-1907, as 155,252, and the 
report states that the net increase in population from that source 
is less than half that number. On that basis, the increase of the last 
four years may have been about 70,000, largely Spanish. The total 
American population is now about 7,000. 

PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ENTERPRISES, 

In the last few years an almost endless number of plans and 
projects have been devised for the actual or the iilleged economic 
advancement of the island. Many, perhaps most of them, have 
depended for their execution upon appropriations from the Govern- 
ment, federal or local. Some have been carried out and others have 
failed. Some have been worthy and some have been little else than 
downright swindles. In their aggregate they have been a large and 
assorted lot. In railway extension there has been a good deal of 
actual achievement in branch lines and feeders, opening to possible 
employment important tracts of land previously idle. At tlie time 
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of the first American occupation, in 1899, the railway system of the 
ishxnd, exclusive of the private systems of the sugar plantations, 
included somewhat less than 1,000 miles of track. Including Hues 
under construction there is a present mileage of not far from 2,500. 
Effort is being made to secure concessions and subventions for still 
other Hues. It is probable that within the next few years railway 
connection will be completed practically from Cape Antonio, on the 
west, to Cape Maysi, on the east. From the Imes forming what 
may be called a spinal railway, connections and feeders will run to 
all the principal cities and towns and through or into the most 
promising agricultural areas. 

SYSTEM OF HIGHWAYS. 

The railway system is being su])])lemented by an elaborate system 
of highways. During the administration of President Palma plans 
were made to build new higliways as rapidly as the condition of the 
national treasury permitted. These plans were in process of execu- 
tion when the second intervention came. Governor Magoon made 
road building the special feature of his administration. The impor- 
tant sum of $13,361,406 was expended and some 355 miles of high- 
way and 120 bridges were added to the national system during the 
Magoon administration. The Gomez administration has extended 
the system to the extent of its ability. The island is now approach- 
ing, if it has not already reached, a point where the matter of a pro- 
ducing population to make use of roads and railways is of greater 
importance than the facilities for transportation. 

MAIL AND TELEGliAPH SERVICE — HABANA HARBOR WORKS. 

The niail service of the island is fairly efficient and the telegraph 
system is controlled and operated by the post office department. 
Under a concession granted in 1909, the Cuban Telephone Co. is 
engaged in extending its connections to all of the principal cities and 
towns, affording long distance as well as local service. 

The old custom of loading and unloading cargoes in Ilabana 
Harbor by means of lighters between sliip and shore will soon give 
place to a modern wharf system. Under a concession granted 
nearly 10 years a«^o, piers are being constructed with modern appli- 
ances for the rapid handling of freight with an expected reduction 
of handling cost. The company holding the concession is author- 
ized to build four piers, each approximating 600 feet in length and 
160 feet in width, with fireproof storage sheds. 

OTHER ENTERPRISES AND PROJECTS. 

It is difficult to consider the economic situation in Cuba without 
getting into the domain of politics. The numerous public works 
and the semipublic enterprises completed, in progress, and pro- 
jected affect, some directly and others closely, the trade of the 
island. Railways, steel bridges for highways, sewer and water sys- 
tems for cities and towns, electric-light plants, telephone systems, 
and other enterprises of direct ofhcial operation or requiring official 
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concessions or subventions, or both, create a demand for tools and 
materials of many kinds, and appreciably affect the imports. So, 
too, does the employment in those enterprises of thousands of men 
whose clothing and much of their food must be imported. It is not 
certain that the exports have been affected in even a reasonable 
proportion to the cost of these enterprises. Reference to the export 
tables shows that the large increase m Cuba's foreign sales since the 
revolution of 1895 has been in the sugar and tobacco accounts, espe- 
cially in the former. Only in part do the new sugar and tobacco 
industries depend upon or derive material benefit from the new 
public-service enterprises. 

EASTERN CUBA. 

The development of the eastern end of the island calls for s|)ecial 
comment. In the early days of Spanish settlement tliat section was 
the location of the official capital, first at Baracoa, on the northern 
shore near the eastern end of the island, and from 1522 until 1589 
at Santiago. It was then transferred to Ilabana, The Province of 
Oriente, the eastern political division, includes considerably more 
than a quarter of the total area of the island, and is the home of 
about one-fifth of the present population. The indications are that 
it will grow in the next few years more rapidly than any other part 
of the island. 

Much of the Province is wild and mountainous and not at ])resent 
available for industry and commerce, but the discovery of extensive 
beds of iron ore promises employment for many liands, and many 
thousands of now unused acres will undoubtedly be turned into 
cane fields. On the north shore there is a small and shallow harbor 
at Baracoa, a fair harbor at Gibara, and a deep-water harbor some 
15 miles long and 8 or 9 miles wide, known as the Bay of Nipe. On 
the south shore there is a harbor at Guantanamo, another at San- 
tiago, and a third at Manzanillo. A short distance from Manzanillo 
is the mouth of the Cauto River, the largest stream in the island, 
navigable for light-draft vessels for 60 miles from its mouth. 

The interior of the Province is a maze of hills and mountains inter- 
spersed with valleys of great fertility. In the Province there is still 
a large supply of uncut cedar, mahogany, and other valuable timber. 
The natural resources of the region make it perhaps the most promis- 
ing section of the island for industrial investments, and its develop- 
ment is not likely to be long delayed. 

ECONOMIC BEIiATIONS OF UNITED STATES AND CUBA. 

Economically, the United States and Cuba are closety linked both 
by natural trade conditions and by the reciprocity treaty. TJie 
fallacy, formerly widespread, that Cuba should buy from the United 
States because of ^'w^hat we have done for her'' seems to be dis- 
appearing. It is not to our credit that it ever had any foothold 
in this country. The merchants of the island are Spaniards and 
they^ could hardly be expected to cherish sentiments of profound 
gi'atitude for the part taken by the United States in the establisliment 
of Cuba's present government; but it is not true that tliey hold any 
feeling of international animosity that would affect their business 
interests. Their purchaser are influenced by the same rules that 
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govern business the world over, by the saLable quahties of the mer- 
cliandise offered them, by the prices and the terms of sak>, by the 
matter of proper and convenient packing, and by prompt delivery. 
The present American sales account with Cuba can be materially 
but not indefinitely extended. There is need of some articles that 
we do not have at all and tliere is demand for other articles of which 
we have no surplus for export. There are, naturally enough, certain 
tastes in matters of food and clotliing that are slow in changing. 
In many ways tlie people of tlie island are becoming ''Americanized^^ 
more or less unconsciously. Dollars and cents are crowding out 
pesos, pesetas, and centavos. But there is and tJiere will be no 
change in the fundamental principles of purchase and sale. 

Sales in Cuba are governed by tlie same rules that govern sales 
in this country. 'No producer or merchant would for a moment 
think of sending ''on the road'' in this country a salesman wlio 
spoke only Spanish and knew no word of Englisli, yet salesmen have 
been sent to Cuba who could not even say ^'how do you do^' in 
Spanish. An American merclumt would not send to Jiis customers 
in the United States a catalogue or chculars printed in Spanish with 
commodities measunnl in kilograms, liters, or meters, yet tons of 
matter printed in English and giving prices of pounds, gallons, or 
yards have been sent to Cuba. 

Though probably somewhat h^ss now than fornu^rly, tliere is still 
a tendency to underestimate the commercial int<^lligence of the 
merchants in Cuba; to assume that an article suitable for the home 
market is equally suitable for the Cuban market; to expect Cuban 
buyers to accept "stuffed'' or substituted sliipments with patience 
if not with actual joy- to disregard instructions regarding package, 
routes, and times of shipment, customs regulations, and other details. 
Attention to the reasonable requirements of customers is one of the 
conditions on which business is done in Cuba as it is elsewhere. 

EXTENT TO WHICU TRADE MAY BE INCREASED. 

One-half of Cuba's imports of the last five years hav(i come from 
the United States, or about $224,000,000 out of a total of $480,000,000. 
A very considerable part of tins must be classed as noncompetitive 
trade, or practically noncompetitive, sucli as oiir sales of lumber, 
bituminous coal, crude petroleum, pork and pork products, and wheat 
flour, these alone amounting to some $20,000,000 in 1911. To that 
might be added probably another $5, 000, 000 for minor articles in 
tlie same class. A second ^oup, of an important aggregate value, 
might be made up of articles in whicli competition is, for various 
reasons, limited and not seriously effective. Working from the 
other end, a list might be prepared showing a trade of large amount 
in which we can not expect any share of gix^at importance, and a 
second list might be drafted showing articles in the demand for 
which American merchants are more or less handicapped. Be- 
tween these two sets of lists there lies an open market of a value of 
probably not less than $15,000,000 and perhaps not more than 
$20,000,000 that might be brought to this country by an expimditure 
of selling energy and adherence to those accepted and establislied 
business rules tliat apply to all commercial transactions, domestic 
and international, the world over. 
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PUBLICATIONS ON CUBA. 

Other publications dealing with Cuba issued by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce are: 

Trade conditions in Cuba. 1906. By Special Agent Charles M. 
Pepper. (Special Agents' Series No. 5.) 

Cotton goods in Latin America; Part I — Cuba, Mexico, and Cen- 
tral America. 1909. By Special Agent W. A. Graham Clark. 
(Special Agents' Series No. 31.) 

Shoe and leather trade in Cuba and Mexico. 1909. By Special 
Agent Arthur B. Butman. (Special Agents' Series No. 33.) 

Customs tariff of Cuba, with introduction by Frank R. Rutter, 
tariff expert of the Department of Commerce and Labor. 1911. 
(Tariff Series No. 27.) 

Annual reports of consular officers, printed in Daily Consular 
and Trade Reports and in Commercial Relations of the United States. 
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